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of the Reform Bill of 1867 has made a worthy contribution to 
the historical literature dealing with the growth of English 
liberalism and democracy. The bibliography and elaborate foot- 
notes will make it an extremely serviceable volume for scholars. 
An introductory chapter considers the importance of the Act of 
1832, the demand for a further extension of the suffrage and 
a new reapportionment of seats in Parliament due to the con- 
tinued shifting of the laboring population to the cities, and the 
influence of continental and American movements upon English 
political liberalism. Other chapters deal with the condition of 
the working classes in the hard years of sixties, the popular as 
well as the official attitude toward reform, and Disraeli's success- 
ful passage of the Reform Act. A well written and carefully 
weighed conclusion suggests the importance of the Bill of 1867 
in relation to Irish Disestablishment, reform in Scotland and Ire- 
land, colonial administration, party life, educational bills, and 
labor organizations. 

R. J. P. 



Historical Records and Studies. Vol. xv. Published by the 
United States Catholic Historical Society. New York, 1921. 
Pp. 156. 

The ten essays included in this volume form a worthy con- 
tribution to the history of the Church in America. 

Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, emeritus professor of English 
Literature in the Catholic University, has contributed "An 
Appreciation of James A. McMaster," editor and publisher of 
the New York Freeman's Journal (1848-1886), with whom he 
was associated as an assistant editor. It is an intensely inter- 
esting account of McMaster, the scholarly, versatile, but aggres- 
sively critical writer, who as a convert gloried with Scottish de- 
light in his theological and philosophical encounters with Bron- 
son, D'Arcy, McGee, Purcell, Hughes, and Kenrick; who, as a 
States-Rights Democrat, exulted in the suppression of his paper 
and in his own imprisonment during the Civil War ; and who for 
personal reasons looked coldly upon Irish national aspirations. 
There is a sidelight on the school question, in which McMaster 
ably supported Governor Seward, Archbishop Hughes, and the 
protestant, President Nott, of his alma mater, Union College 
Seminary. The quotation from the humorous-minded Arch- 
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bishop Ryan excellently summarizes McMaster's character : "He 
is a Scotch Highlander with a touch of Calvinism not yet sponged 
out of him." As an essay it is a delightful reminiscence with a 
little of Maurice Francis Egan in it, and a great deal of Mc- 
Master's living personality. The Freeman's Journal died with 
its editor; it could not survive him. Hence, Mr. Egan did well 
when he sold it to Mr. Ford of the Irish World. 

The second essay, a study of John Rose Greene Hassard 
(1836-1888), by Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly, is likewise an account 
of a convert-scholar's contribution to Catholic journalism and 
literature. This authoritative study is based upon Mr. Has- 
sard's papers and diaries, which were made available by his 
widow. Few men have had a nobler career in American journal- 
ism, associated with George Ripley in editorial work on the 
American Encyclopedia, with Charles A. Dana on the Chicago 
Republican, with Father Hecker in the founding of the Catholic 
World, and finally with Horace Greeley on the New York 
Tribune, succeeding the latter on his death (1872) as managing 
editor. As editorial writer, art and music critic, reviewer, and 
essayist, Mr. Hassard left his mark on that great journal. Rep- 
resenting the Tribune abroad on historic occasions, he was 
afforded an opportunity to meet a number of European person- 
ages, who appear intimately enough in the pages of his diary. 

Together with an associate on the Tribune, Mr. Hassard de- 
ciphered the famous Tilden dispatches, which created such a 
furor in Democratic circles. It will be remembered, as Col. 
Watterson writes in his Autobiography, that it was Colonel 
Pelton, nephew and member of the Tilden household, who was 
involved, rather than the presidential candidate himself. Mr. 
Hassard knew American politics, but engaged in them only to 
support reform and pure government, and then merely as an 
editor. In 1866, Mr. Hassard completed his Life of Archbishop 
Hughes, which gave that prelate an honorable position as church- 
man and American patriot. Later, there appeared his Life of 
Pius IX, with no little vogue among protestant intellectuals, 
and an unusually well written little text on American history for 
Catholic schools. 

Rev. J. D. Hannan has a short paper dealing with Prince 
Gallitzin's experience with quasi-spiritistic phenomena. Miss 
Elizabeth Moran Finigan has contributed an account of "New 
York State Indians," which will be of value to the student of 
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aboriginal life. Fr. Richard Tierney, S.J., has an eulogistic ser- 
mon on "Fr. Andrew White, S.J., and the Indians," largely made 
up of excerpts from Fr. White's Relatio Itineris and Fr. Hughes' 
History of the Society of Jesus in North America. 

A thoroughly historical article with complete references and 
notes is that by the Rev. Dr. Frederick J. Zwierlein of St. 
Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, on the "Catholic Contribution 
to Liberty in the United States." Like the previous work of Fr. 
Zwierlein on the Know Nothing Movement, this study will prove 
of basic value to the student of American history. 

Miss Margaret B. Downing writes of a pioneer Irish Catholic 
immigrant, James Gould Barry (died 1808), who, on coming to 
New York in 1788, was associated with the merchant princes in 
the shipping business and with Thomas Law and others in land 
speculation. Like Law, he lost a huge fortune in the District of 
Columbia real estate. A church builder and a staunch Catholic, 
he was an honored friend of Archbishop Carroll, Mother Seton, 
and of the New York, Maryland, and Virginia aristocratic mer- 
chants and manorial lords. 

Rev. J. S. Tierney writes of another Catholic pioneer and 
builder, James Donatien Leray de Chaumont (1760-1840), a 
French immigrant who became naturalized in 1795. A huge 
land proprietor of western New York, he laid the foundations of 
Jefferson County. Attracted by his tolerance, a colony of 
Quakers settled on his lands, immediately being allotted a tract 
of land for religious and educational purposes. In 1819, he con- 
structed St. James' Church at Carthage, which was settling 
with German, Irish, and French Catholics. A considerable im- 
migration of Napoleonic veterans found homes in the region 
about Rosiere, where a church was built in 1832. Leray was a 
thorough American, taught his republicanism by Benjamin 
Franklin, who, while American agent during the Revolution, 
resided in Leray's home. The elder Leray sent a cargo of powder 
to Boston and assisted in the equipment of Lafayette's army and 
Paul Jones's ships. Leray, the colonizer and land speculator, in- 
terested himself in agricultural improvements, turnpike con- 
struction, above all, in De Witt Clinton's Erie Canal. However, 
and like many of his contemporaries, his holdings (348,200 
acres) were too great, and his fortune fell with a crash in 1825. 
Undaunted, he labored until his death in Paris to pay off his 
creditors and to interest French capital in America. 
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Mr. George F. O'Dwyer has an article on the subject of 
"Anna Glover, First Martyr to the Faith in New England," de- 
veloping the thesis that witchcraft mania was due essentially to 
religious bigotry. 

Scannell O'Neil has compiled a list of converts descended 
from the Mayflower passenger list. It was indeed a laborious 
task, yet one with results eminently worth the pains. The 
register of convert-descendents would have shocked the Pilgrims 
of 1620, if they could have presaged the future. Nevertheless 
to know the Boston of 1920 would have been a more fell blow to 
Pilgrim or to Puritan. 

R. J. P. 



Ethics, General and Special. By Owen A. Hill, S.J., Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xlv+414. 

Man has needed a code of ethics as long as he has been man, 
though men have always disagreed as to what was and still con- 
tinue to disagree as to what is the proper code. Hence the con- 
tinual arising of new ethical sects and cults, and the consequent 
dissemination of their tenets in books and ephemeral literature. 
Spiritual energy is fast losing its hold as a factor in our age. 
Any thoughtful speculator upon the trend of men and things 
will readily concede that it is alarmingly material. 

In his book Dr. Hill attempts to discuss from a scholastic 
viewpoint the moral rectitude of human acts, to indicate the 
ethical elements of mankind and to prescribe suitable remedies. 
The first half of the book, dealing with "General Ethics," dis- 
cusses the general principles and concepts of the moral order; 
the second half, dealing with "Special Ethics," applies these gen- 
eral principles to the various relations of man, and determines 
what are his particular duties. General ethics, e. g., teaches that 
man must do good and avoid evil; special ethics demonstrates 
what is good or evil, and, therefore, what is to be done or avoided. 
A truly noble science is ethics, receiving its great importance 
objectively, from the glory of God, and subjectively, from our 
own happiness. 

The book is written in a dialectical rather than a discursive 
style. One may object that such a method is more conducive to 
thinking, but that is the domain of logic. Ethics deals with the 
rationalization of conduct, and its principles are more easily in- 



